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SOME NOTABLE BEGINNERS IN 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


OuiveER WENDELL HoLMEs said once that every 
articulately speaking human being has in him 
stuff for one good novel; the ‘Autocrat’ might 
have safely added also a good supply of articles, 
poems, or essays. But how is he to get him- 
self into print ? Here the art, and artifice, and 
versatility of the writer tell. Compare the de- 
tective story by an actual member of the Force 
with one by Sherlock Holmes, and the difference 
will be seen in a moment. Apparently every 
| editor has his own burden to bear, and can a tale 
| unfold, from which we infer that said human 
being is striving to become articulate in the 
columns of all the journals and periodicals in the 
country. Even Reynolds, receives, according to its 
editor, as many weekly poetical contributions as 
would fill a sack. The editor of a certain weekly 
periodical has a stereotyped form warning intend- 
ing contributors that he has as many poems and 
short stories on hand as will supply him well 
on into the twentieth century. Another editor 
finds about one in fifteen contributions avail- 
able. Contributions have come to Chambers’s 
Journal from lords and labourers, priests and 
lawyers ; and one day, as Mr Payn has recorded, 
came volunteer contributions from a bishop, a 
washerwoman, and a thief. It was remarked 
on one occasion that what has proved most 
worth reading has not always come from the 
best educated or most highly placed in life: 
great names are not always a guarantee for 
good articles. The stream of voluntary contri- 
butions in 1872 averaged 200 per month, nine- 
teen-twentieths of which went back. Ten years 
later (1882-83) the large number of 3225 manu- 
scripts was received, only 330 of which had 
been accepted. Even if they were all of the 
highest merit, it is evident that only a small 
proportion could have been retained ; and this 
stream still continues to flow in unabated 
volume. 


There are various ways of conducting a period- 
ical, one of the most thoroughgoing being that 
of Edward Cave, who was said never to have 
looked out of his window save for the benefit 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, which he had 
founded. One modern method is to intimate to 
volunteer authors that the editor cannot return 
rejected contributions under any circumstances. 
Naturally, would-be contributors look upon this 
as a one-sided arrangement, and think twice 
before they risk the experiment of losing sight 
of their manuscript. Such an editor, backed, as 
he thinks, by a competent staff, and scanning 
the literary horizon for rising authors whom 
he hastens to invite to contribute, feels suf- 
i ficient unto himself and his magazine. But 
unless an editor makes superhuman exertions, 
‘and is continually getting new blood into the 
concern, his periodical suffers in regard to 

variety of interest and freshness. You get to 
| tenner exactly what will be said, and how it 
| will be said, by any given class of writers. 

The founders of Chambers’s evidently started 
with this idea of being sufficient unto themselves, 
but speedily altered their arrangements. A pre- 
liminary prospectus was issued stating that ‘no 
communications in prose or verse’ were wanted. 
Experience soon modified their attitude towards 
outside contributors, and a good article was 
accepted, if suitable, from whatever quarter it 
came. Started over sixty years ago, just seven 
months before Scott passed away at Abbotsford, 
Chambers’s Journal is still in general circulation, 
and is still read to pieces at all the public 
libraries. Quite a host of ready and able pens 
have united in giving continuity of purpose, 
and variety, freshness, and breadth of interest 
to this periodical from the commencement. A 
glance over the five series now issued will supply 
also a good hint as to the changed and changing 
tastes of the reading public. Fiction and light 
literature bulk more largely now than ever 
before, and it may be that there is less patience 
even with the long serial, and a demand for the 


short story has set in. 
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In giving the editorial experience of close 
upon half a century, and in allusion to the 
trades-union or close corporation method of 
conducting a periodical, William Chambers 
wrote: ‘Sooner or later the tone of such a 
periodical ceases to be fresh, and it sinks into 
the region of clique and coterie. The trouble of 
working the winnowing-machine with respect to 
outside contributions is sure to be repaid, sooner 
or later—at least such has been our experience— 
by the acquisition of that priceless boon, an 
original writer.” It would be invidious to 
mention a long string of names of writers who 
have helped to make Chambers one of the best- 
read periodicals in the country; but a mention 
of one or two of the casual contributors, who 
have since risen to eminence, may be of interest, 
and help to show how the first tiny rill of a 
contribution afterwards broadened out to a 
larger stream of useful effort, with the sunshine 
of public favour upon it. 

It is now nearly half a century since, in the 
casual way we have indicated, a contribution 
dropped in from George Meredith. The author 
of the Egoist and Richard Feverel had his first 
contribution printed in this Journal for July 
7, 1849. It is entitled ‘Chillianwallah, and 
memorialises the bloody fight which took place 
at the village of that name in the Punjab, during 
the second Sikh war, on the 13th of January 
1849. A few shots had been fired against our men 
while encamping, when Lord Gough gave orders 
for an attack; our soldiers moved forward 
through the jungle in the face of a masked 
battery. There was a panic among the cavalry, 
and the loss of almost the entire 24th Regiment. 
Yet the British troops maintained their position 
at the end of the day. The place is known 
in the neighbourhood as Katalgarh, or the ‘ house 
of slaughter.’ An obelisk has been erected on 
the spot to the British officers and men who fell 
during the engagement. The poem is written as 
a dirge over the dead, and is in sad and solemn 
strain, quite in keeping with the subject; but 
of course entirely unlike the well-known efforts 
of Rudyard Kipling, who would doubtless have 
made Tommy Atkins his spokesman. 

One is not always sure how and when to 
take Mr Payn seriously, and it is sometimes 
difficult to get a bottoming of fact in his other- 
wise delightful Literary Hecollections, Certainly 
he does something less than justice to William 
Chambers in omitting to mention that he was 
a.capable and successful editor, when the 
Journal was under his control, with a strong 
sense of what the public wanted and cared to 
read. However that may be, Mr Payn became 
a story-teller in connection with this Journal. 
Miss Mitford, his near neighbour when he was 
resident at Maidenhead, had done her best to 
keep him out of literature, and showered good 
advice upon him, when she saw all was of no 
avail. ‘Be careful as to style,’ wrote his literary 
god-mother; ‘give as much character as you 
can, and as much truth, that being the founda- 
tion of all merit in literature and art.’ An 


interview in Edinburgh with a so-called African 
lion-tamer, and the invention of an imaginary 


Count Gotsuchakoff, supplied the necessary hints 
and suggestions for the string of adventures in 
‘The Family Scapegrace.” This story was placed 
before Robert Chambers, and Mr Payn asked 
for an opinion. Those who have seen Mr 
Payn’s handwriting will not be surprised at 
what followed. Mr Payn, as recorded in My 
First Book, says: ‘He looked at the manu- 
script, which was certainly not in such good 
handwriting as his own, and observed slyly: 
“Would you just mind reading a bit of it?” 
The author read a little of it, although in- 
terrupted by the maid bringing in coals, with 
the result that Mr Chambers said: “I think it 
will suit nicely for the Jowrnal”—the pleasantest 
words I ever heard from the mouth of man, 
observes Mr Payn. Mr Payn’s reputation as a 
story-teller was confirmed after the issue of 
‘Lost Sir Massingberd, also in this Journal. 
After serial issue, ‘The Family Scapegrace, 
disguised as Richard Arbour, was issued in one 
volume, but it excited no attention ; although, 
on returning to the old title, it sold as well as 
any of the other numerous novels from the 
same hand. 

To his credit, be it said, Mr Payn has taken 
cheerful views of authorcraft, and of life and 
literature generally. Now Mr Grant Allen warns 
intending literary aspirants off the premises by 
telling them that in no market can they sell 
their abilities to such poor advantage. ‘Don’t 
take to literature if you’ve capital enough 
in hand to buy a good broom, and energy 
enough to annex a vacant crossing.’ Mr Payn, 
although he envies the judge and bishop who 
have five thousand pounds a year and a retiring 
pension, still thinks he has been ‘exceptionally 
fortunate in receiving such small prizes as litera- 
ture has to offer in the way of editorships and 
readerships ; but the total income I have made 
by my pen has been but an average of fifteen 
hundred pounds a year for thirty-five working 
years. As compared with the gains of Law 
and Physic, and of course of Commerce, this is 
surely a very modest sum, though it has been 
earned in a most pleasant manner.’ If Mr Payn, 
ranking in the first dozen of story-tellers, envies 
the judge or bishop, there are those doubtless 
who envy the author of Lost Sir Massingberd. 

d now we have had Mr Stanley J. Wey- 
man, who wrote of Oxford life for this Journal, 
rising up and calling Mr Payn blessed, because 
of the valuable hints received from him when 
he began novel-writing. ‘He is father of us 
all,’ said Mr Weyman to an interviewer the 
other day: ‘Hornung, Gribble, Conan Doyle, 
Hope, and myself.’ 

It was not unnatural that Thomas Hardy, 
whose father and a brother have both been 
connected with the building trade at his native 
Dorchester, and who was himself trained as an 
architect, should take as the subject of his first 
contribution, ‘How I Built Myself a House,’ 
which appeared March 18, 1865. His maiden 
effort describes in a humorous vein how a 
Londoner, living already in a highly desirable 
semi-detached villa, and finding himself cramped 
for room, along with his wife, in the innocence of 
their hearts heedlessly consulted an architect, had 
a larger mansion built, and piled on the extras 
with a vengeance. How the future proprietor 
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climbed to the top of the scaffolding near the 
chimneys, suffered from giddiness, and did not 
see or enjoy the view, is capitally told. The 
altering of the plans, as new ideas flowed in 
upon husband and wife, raised the cost several 
hundreds of pounds over the estimate. This 
shows a professional touch, and is realistically 
told; but it does not appear that Mr Hardy 
followed out this vein. The encouragement 
received for his novel Desperate Remedies in 
1871, and the distinct success of one of his 
best books, Far from the Madding Crowd, in 
1874, placed him in the ranks of our four or 
five most popular novelists of the day. 

While a student of medicine at Edinburgh 
University, Dr A. Conan Doyle had his first 
short story accepted and printed in Chambers’s 
Journal in 1879. It is entitled ‘The Mystery 
of Sasassa Valley, a South African Story,’ and 
occupies four pages. From this and his other con- 
tributions, ‘The Bravos of Market Drayton,’ ‘The 
Surgeon of Gaster Fell” and ‘Captain Wilkie, 
the story of a reclaimed thief and Salvation 
Army Captain, it was evident that Dr Doyle 
was a born story-teller. He had that reputa- 
tion at school; and long ere he was in his 
teens, ‘I had,’ he tells us, ‘traversed every 
sea and knew the Rockies like my own back 
garden. How often had I sprung upon the 
back of the charging buffalo, and so escaped 
him! It was an every-day emergency to have 
set the prairie on fire in front of me in order 
to escape from the fire behind.’ At school, it 
was therefore quite natural that he should have 
an attracted and attentive audience when spin- 
ning yarns. But, as he remarks, ‘it may 
that my literary experiences would have ended 
there, had there not come a time in my early 
manhood when that good old harsh-faced school- 
mistress, Hard Times, took me by the hand. I 
wrote, and with amazement I found that my 
writing was accepted. Chambers’s Journal it was 
which rose to the occasion, and I have had a 
kindly feeling for its mustard-coloured back 
ever since.’ The story ‘Captain Wilkie,’ which 
has just been printed, seems a kind of forecast 
of his Sherlock Holmes narratives, and contains 
a reference to the influence upon him by one 
of his Edinburgh teachers, Dr Joseph Bell, who 
was continually impressing upon his pupils the 
vast importance of marking little distinctions, 
and the endless significance, when followed out, 
of so-called trifles in appearance, manner, and 
conduct. In all probability Dr Bell never 
dreamt of the use one brilliant pupil would 
make of his lectures. 

Mr D. Christie Murray lately held a Boston 
audience spell-bound for about an hour and a 
half, while relating the experiences of a war 
correspondent, and the Bohemian life at home 
and abroad, which had gone to make him a 
novelist. He told how the late Mr Robert 
Chambers, then conducting this Journal, wrote 
him the following note: ‘Smr—I have read 
with unusual pleasure and interest, in this 
month’s Gentleman’s Magazine, a story from your 

n entitled “An Old Meerschaum.” If you 
ave a novel on hand or in preparation, I 
should be glad to see it. In the meantime, a 


short story not much longer than “An Old 
Meerschaum” would be gladly considered by, 


yours very truly, Ropert CHamsBers.’ This led 
to the publication, in succession, of ‘A Life’s 
Atonement,’ ‘Valentine Strange, and ‘The 
Silver Lever’ in this Jowrnal. The first story 
had been written, laid aside, and almost for- 
gotten in the crowded life of a journalist and 
war correspondent. On re-writing some of it, 
and sending it in, the cheerful reply came back, 
that if the rest of it was as good as the be- 
ginning, it would be accepted. So Mr Murray 
worked away, during much hardship, at the 
remainder, and thus joined the crowded ranks 
of the modern novelists. 

Here we must stop at the most interesting 
point, for it would be like telling tales out of 
school to gossip about early contributions of 
Mr Stanley Weyman, Sir Wemyss Reid, and 
of many another writer whose early but un- 
acknowledged work first saw the light in Cham- 
bers’s, Mr Leslie Stephen might not care to be 
reminded of the share he had, along with Mr 
Payn, in a forgotten Christmas number. 

It is true that authors seldom hide their 
lights under a bushel nowadays, when log-rolling 
has become so much of a fine art, and a reputa- 
tion can be gained or lost in a few months. 
Thomas Carlyle’s ambition was to write his 
books as soundly as his father built his bridges. 
For time tests all things, and however much or 
little may be in a name, good work will never 
go out of fashion. 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO.* 


CHAPTER II.—COUNT ANTONIO AND THE TRAITOR 
PRINCE, 


OF all the deeds that Count Antonio of Monte 
Velluto did during the time that he was an 
outlaw in the hills (for a price had been set on 
his head by Duke Valentine), there was none 
that made greater stir or struck more home to 
the hearts of men, howsoever they chose to 
look upon it, than that which he performed on 
the high hill that faces the wicket gate on the 
west side of the city, and is called now the 
Hill of Duke Paul. Indeed it was the act of 
& man whose own conscience was his sole guide, 
and who made the law which his own hand 
was to carry out. That it had been a crime in 
most men, who can doubt? That it was a 
crime in him, all governments must hold ; and 
the same, I take it, must be the teaching of 
the Church. Yet not all men held it a crime, 
although they had not ventured it themselves, 
both from the greatness of the person whom 
the deed concerned, and also for the burden 
that it put on the conscience of him that did 
it. Here, then, is the story of it, as it is yet 
told both in the houses of the noble and in 
peasants’ cottages. 

While Count Antonio still dwelt at the 
Court, and had not yet fled from the wrath 
aroused in the Duke by the Count’s attempt 
to carry off the Lady Lucia, the Duke’s ward, 
the nuptials of His Highness had been cele- 
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brated with great magnificence and universal 
rejoicing; and the feasting and exultation had 
been most happily renewed on the birth of an 
infant Prince, a year later. Yet heavy was 
the price paid for this gift of Heaven, for Her 
Highness the Duchess, a lady of rare grace and 
kindliness, survived the birth of her son only 


three months, and then died, amidst the passion- | 


ate mourning of the people, leaving the Duke a 
prey to bitter sorrow. Many say that she had 
turned his heart to good had she but lived, and 
that it was the loss of her that soured him 
and twisted his nature. If it be so, I pray 
that he has received pardon for all his sins, 


|from the fact that he had shown favour to 
Antonio, and been wont to seek his society ; so 
that Antonio, failing to pierce the dark depths 
of his heart, was loyally devoted to him, and 
had returned an answer full of gratitude and 
friendship to the secret messages in which Paul 


ay 


| 
| 
| 
| 


had sent him condolence on the mishap that | 


| had befallen him. 

| Now in the beginning of the second year of 
,Count Antonio’s outlawry, His Highness was 
most mightily incensed against him, not merely 
because he had so won the affection of the 
country-folk that none would betray his hiding- 


place either for threats or for rewards, but | 


|most chiefly by reason of a certain act which 
| was in truth more of Tommasino’s doing than of 


for his grief was great, and hardly to be Antonio’s. For Tommasino, meeting one of the 
assuaged even by the love he had for the little }Duke’s farmers of taxes, had lightened him of 


Prince, from whom he would never be parted| his fat bag of money, saying that he would 


for an hour, if he could contrive to have the 
boy with him, and in whom he saw, with 
pride, the heir of his throne. 

Both in the joy of the wedding and the 
grief at the Duchess’s death, none had made 
more ostentatious sign of sharing than His 
Highness’s brother, Duke Paul. Yet hollow 
alike were his joy and his grief, save that 
he found true cause for sorrow in that the 
Duchess left to her husband a dear memorial 
of their brief union. Paul rivalled the Duke 
in his caresses and his affected love for the 
boy, but he had lived long in the hope that 
His Highness would not marry, and that he 
himself should succeed him in his place, and 
this hope he could not put out of his heart. 
Nay, as time passed and the baby grew to a 
healthy boy, Paul’s thoughts took a still deeper 
hue of guilt. It was no longer enough for him 
to hope for his nephew’s death, or even to 
meditate how he should bring it about. One 
wicked imagining led on, as it is wont in our 


sinful nature, to another, and Satan whispered | 


in Paul’s ear that the Duke himself was short 
of forty by a year, that to wait for power till 
youth were gone was not a bold man’s putt, 


and that to contrive the child’s death, leaving | 


his father alive, was but to double the risk 
without halving the guilt. Thus was Paul in- 
duced to dwell on the death of both 
and son, and to say to himself that if the 
father went first the son would easily follow, 


and that with one cunning and courageous | 
might be 


stroke the throne 
cleared. 

While Paul pondered on these designs, there 
came about the events which drove Count 
Antonio from the Court; and no sooner was 
he gone and declared in open disobedience and 
contumacy against the Duke, than Paul, seek- 
ing a handle for his plans, seemed to find one 
in Antonio. Here was a man driven from his 
house (which the Duke had burned), despoiled 
of his revenues, bereft of his love, proclaimed a 
free mark for whosoever would serve the Duke 
by slaying him. Where could be a better man 
for the purposes of a malcontent prince? 
And the more was Paul inclined to use Antonio 


path to the 


father | 


himself assume the honour of delivering what 
was fairly due to His Highness, and had 
| upon that scattered three-fourths of the spoil 
/among the poor, and sent the beggarly remnant 
| privily by night to the gate of the city, with a 
| writing, ‘There is honour among thieves ; who, 
then, may call Princes thieves?’ And _ this 
writing had been read by many, and the 
report of it, spreading through the city, had 
‘made men laugh. Therefore the Duke had 
sworn that by no means should Antonio gain 
‘pardon save by delivering that insolent young 
robber to the hands of justice. Thus he was 
highly pleased when his brother sought him in 
the garden (for he sat in his wonted place 
under the wall by the fish-pond) and bade him 
listen to a plan whereby the outlaws should 
be brought to punishment. The Duke took his 
little son upon his knees, and prayed his 
brother to tell his device. 

‘You could not bring me a sweeter gift than 
| the head of Tommasino, said he, stroking the 
| child’s curls; and the child shrank closer into 
| his arms, for the child did not love Paul, but 
| feared him. 

‘Antonio knows that I love Your Highness,’ 
said Paul, seating himself on the seat by the 
Duke, ‘but he knows also that I am _ his 
friend, and a friend to the Lady Lucia, and a 
man of tender heart. Would it seem to him 
deep treachery if I should go privately to him 
and tell him how that on a certain day you 
would go forth with your Guard to camp in 
the spurs of Mount Agnino, leaving the city 
desolate, and that on the night of that day I 
could contrive that Lucia should come secretly 
to the gate, and that it should be opened for 
her, so that by a sudden descent she might be 
| seized and carried safe to his hiding-place before 
, aid could come from Your Highness ?’ 

‘But what should the truth be? 
Valentine. 

, ‘The truth should be that while part of the 
Guard went to the spurs of the Mount, the rest 
should lie in ambush close inside the city gates 

; and dash out on Antonio and his company.’ 

‘It is well, if he will believe.’ 

Then Paul laid his finger on his brother's 
arm. ‘As the clock in the tower of the 
Cathedral strikes three on the morning of the 
| 15th of the month, do you, dear brother, be in 
|; your summer-house at the corner of the garden 


asked 
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vonder ; and I will come thither and tell you 
if he has believed and if he has come. For 
by then I shall have learned from him his 
mind: and we two will straightway go rouse 
the Guards and lead the men to their appointed 
station, and when he approaches the gate we 
can lay hands on him.’ 

‘How can you come to him? For we do not 
know where he is hid.’ 

‘Alas, there is not a rogue of a peasant that 
cannot take a letter to him !’ 

‘Yet when I question them, ay, though I 
beat them, they know nothing!’ cried Val- 
entine in chagrin. ‘Truly, the sooner we 


lay him by the heels, the better for our se- | 


curity, 

‘Shall it be, then, as I say, my lord?’ 

‘So let it be,’ said the Duke. ‘I will await 
you in the summer-house.’ 

Paul, perceiving that his brother had no 
suspicions of him, and would await him in 
the summer-house, held his task to be already 
half-done. For his plan was that he and 
Antonio should come together to the summer- 
house, but that Antonio should lie hid till 
Paul had spoken to the Duke; then Paul 
should go out on pretext of bidding the Guard 
make ready the ambush, and leave the Duke 
alone with Antonio. Antonio then, suddenly 
springing forth, should slay the Duke; while 
Paul—and when he thought on this, he smiled 
to himself—would so contrive that a body of 
men should bar Antonio’s escape, and straight- 
way kill him. Thus should he be quit both 


‘Here are your stables then,’ said he, and 
dismounted with a laugh. 

Then Bena took him by the hand, and the 
|other guided his feet, and climbing up steep 
| paths, over boulders and through little water- 
| courses, they went, till at length Bena cried, 
| ‘We are at home, my lord ;’ and Paul, tearing 
| off his bandage, found himself on a small level 
spot, ranged round with stunted wind-beaten 
firs; and three huts stood in the middle of the 
'space, and before one of the huts sat Tom- 
| masino, composing a sonnet to a pretty peasant 
girl whom he had chanced to meet that day. 
‘For Tommasino had ever a hospitable heart. 
But seeing Paul, Tommasino left his sonnet, 
}and with a ery of wonder sprang to meet him ; 
and Paul took him by both hands and saluted 
him. That night and the morning that followed, 
Paul abode with Antonio, eating the good cheer 
and drinking the good wine that Tommasino, 
who had charged himself with the care of such 
matters, put before him. Whence they came 
from, Paul asked not; nor did Tommasino say 
more than that they were offerings to Count 
Antonio—but whether offerings of free-will or 
no, he said not. And during this time Paul 
spoke much with Antonio privily and apart, 
persuading him of his friendship, and telling 
| most pitiful things of the harshness shown by 
| Valentine his brother to the Lady Lucia, and 
how the lady grew pale and peaked, and pined, 
so that the physicians knit their brows over 
her, and the women said no drugs would patch 
a broken heart. Thus he inflamed Antonio’s 


—th 


of his brother and Antonio, and no man would | mind with a great rage against the Duke, so 
live who knew how, the deed was contrived. | that he fell to counting the men he had, and 
‘And then,’ said he, ‘I doubt whether the poor | wondering whether there was force to go openly 
child, bereft of all parental care, will long | against the city. But in sorrow Paul answered 


escape the manifold perils of infancy.’ 

Thus he schemed ; and when he had made 
all sure, and noised about the Duke’s intentions 
touching his going to the spurs of Mount 
Agnino, he himself set forth alone on his horse 
to seek Antonio. He rode till he reached the 
entrance of the pass leading to the recesses of 
the hills) Then he dismounted, and sat down 
on the ground; and this was at noon on the 
13th day of the month. He had not long been 
sitting, when a face peered from behind a wall 
of moss-covered rock that fronted him, and 
Paul cried, ‘Is it a friend?’ 

‘A friend of whom mean you, my lord?’ 
came from the rock. 

‘Of whom else than of Count Antonio? cried 
Paul. 

A silence followed and a delay; then two 
men stole cautiously from behind the rock ; 
and in one of them Paul knew the man they 
called Bena, who had been of the Duke’s Guard. 
The men, knowing Paul, bowed low to him, 
and asked him his pleasure, and he commanded 
them to bring him to Antonio. They wondered, 
knowing not whether he came from the Duke 
or despite the Duke ; but he was urgent in his 
commands, and at length they tied a scarf over 
his eyes, and set him on his horse, and led the 
horse. Thus they went for an hour. Then 
they prayed him to dismount, saying that the 
horse could go no farther; and though Paul’s 
eyes saw nothing, he heard the whinnying and 
smelt the smell of horses. 


that the pikemen were too many. 

| ‘But there is a way, and a better,’ said 
Paul, leaning his head near to Antonio’s ear. 
‘A way whereby you may come to your own 
}again, and rebuild your house that the Duke 
jhas burned, and enjoy the love of Lucia, and 
hold foremost place in the Duchy.’ 

‘What way is that?’ asked Antonio in 
wondering eagerness. ‘Indeed I am willing to 
serve His Highness in any honourable service, 
if by that I may win his pardon and come to 
that I long for’ 

hs pardon! When did he pardon?’ sneered 
Paul. 

To know honest men and leave them to their 
| honesty is the last great gift of villainy. But 
| Paul had it not; and now he unfolded to 
| Antonio the plan that he had made, saving (as 
‘needs not to be said) that part of it whereby 
| Antonio himself was to meet his death. For 
a pretext, he alleged that the Duke oppressed 
, the city, and that he, Paul, was put out of 
|favour because he had sought to protect the 
} 


eople, and was fallen into great suspicion. 
fet, judging Antonio’s heart by his own, he 
dwelt again and longer on the charms of Lucia, 
and on the great things he would give Antonio 
when he ruled the Duchy for his nephew ; for 
of the last crime he meditated, the death of 
the child, he said naught then, professing to 
love the child. When the tale began, a sudden 
start ran through Antonio, and his face flushed ; 
but he sat still and listened with unmoved 
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face, his eyes gravely regarding Paul the while. | and again he spoke to Antonio, first of the 
No anger did he show, nor wonder, nor scorn ; | scheme, then on some light matter ; but Antonio 
nor now any eagerness; but he gazed at the|did no more than move his head in assent, 
Prince with calm musing glance, as though he | And Antonio’s face was very white, and his 
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considered of some great question put before 
him. And when Paul ended his tale, Antonio 
sit yet silent and musing. But Paul was 
trembling now, and he stretched out his hand 
| and laid it on Antonio’s knee, and asked, with 

a feigned laugh that choked in the utterance, 
| Well, friend Antonio, is it a clever plan, and 
will you ride with me?’ 

Minute followed minute before Antonio an- 
swered. At length the frown vanished from 
| his brow, and his face grew calm and set, and 
he answered Duke Paul, saying, ‘It is such a 
—_ as you, my lord, alone of all men in the 

uchy could make; and I will ride with 

ou.’ 

Then Paul, in triumph, caught him by the 
hands and pressed his hands, calling him a 
man of fine spirit and a true friend, who 
should not lack reward. And all this Antonio 
suffered silently ; and in silence still he listened 
while Panl told him how that a path led 
secretly from the bank of the river, through a 
secret gate in the wall, to the summer-house 
where the Duke was to be; of this gate he 
alone, saving the Duke, had the key; they had 
but to swim the river and enter by this gate. 
Having secreted Antonio, Paul would talk with 
the Duke; then he would 
what remained of the Guard over and above 
those that were gone to the hills; and Antonio, 
having done his deed, could return by the same 
| secret path, cross the river again, and rejoin 
his friends. And in a short space of time, 
Paul would recall him with honour to the city 
and give him Lucia to wife. 

‘And if there be a question as to the hand 
that dealt the blow, there is a rascal whom 
the Duke flogged but a few days since—a 
steward in the Palace. He deserves hanging, 
Antonio, for a thousand things of which he is 
guilty, and it will trouble me little to hang 
him for one whereof he chances to be innocent.’ 
And Duke Paul laughed heartily. 

‘I will ride with you, said Antonio again. 

Then, it being full mid-day, they sat down 
to dinner, Paul bandying many merry sayings 
with Tommasino, Antonio being calm but not 
uncheerful.. And when the meal was done, 
Paul drank to the good-fortune of their expedi- 
tion; and Antonio having drained his glass, 
said, ‘May God approve the issue,’ and straight- 
way bade Tommasino and Martolo prepare to 
ride with him. Then, Paul being again blind- 
folded, they climbed down the mountain paths 
till they came where the horses were, and thus, 
as the sun began to decline, set forward at a 
fair pace, Duke Paul and Antonio leading by 
some few yards ; while Tommasino and Martolo, 


go and carry off 


lips were close shut. 


| SUSPENDED VITALITY IN PLANTS 
AND ANIMALS. 


A wRITER on ‘Humanity Past and Future, in 
the Pall Mall Magazine, says: ‘A means will 
| be discovered to suspend animation, and thereby 
| prolong interrupted life perhaps for centuries,’ 
_ This bold prediction is a curious comment upon 
, the controversy, renewed from time to time, as 
to the possibility of the growth of ‘mummy 
| wheat.’ Botanists generally deny the possibility 
of the suspended vitality of corn during many 
| centuries, and reduce its life-history to the 
short span of seven years. Yet scientific 
| dreamers already fancy the problem of sus- 
| pended animation, even in warm-blooded ani- 
|mals, almost solved. But if Nature altogether 
refuses, even under the most favourable circum- 
| stances, to extend her lease of life to those grains 
which she has herself matured and hardened 
| to endure months or years of seeming death, 
| how is she to be induced to do so in thie case 
| of those creatures to whom breath is life, and 
| the exclusion of air, death ? 

_ Nevertheless, hibernation—which is a form 
of suspended animation—is common in many 
warm-blooded animals; whilst the chrysalis 
| state is almost universal among insects. No 
| one knows how long these two forms of death- 
in-life may endure under abnormal conditions, 
/or how far the principle may be extended. 
| Indian jugglers have, as we know, long claimed 
, the power of suspending animation at will, and 
one instance at least is recorded in which this 
| power seems to have been subjected successfully 
| to a very severe test. Doubters, however, will 
continue to class this with the stories of toads 


| shut up in rocks, and the growth of mummy 


| wheat, regarding all alike as a 
u 


The sceptic may be right, but it is quite 
possible to err on the side of scepticism ; and 
it is certain that the vitality of seeds is much 
under-estimated. A case in point came under 
the notice of the writer some years ago, when, 
on the death of an aged relative, seeds of melon 
and geranium which had been stored for nearly 
fifty years—the locality whence derived and 
the date having been carefully noted by the 
deceased—were sown, with the result that many 
of them grew and produced fruit and flowers 
of excellent quality. This, which can be 
vouched for, proves that, under ordinary circum- 
| stances, seeds will retain vitality for at least 
‘half a century ; how much longer, who shall 
‘say? Darwin gives many instances of seeds 


having drunk well, and sniffing sport in front | which have germinated after having been floated 
of them, sang, jested, and played pranks on one | for long periods on sea-water; and a plant 
another as they passed along. But when night reared from a nut, supposed to have been a 
fell they became silent; even Tommasino grew | relic of the great Krakatoa eruption, which had 
grave and checked his horse, and the space | stranded near Port Elizabeth three years after- 
between them and the pair who led Ww | wards, is still growing in the Botanic Gardens 
greater, so that it seemed to Duke Paul that there. 

he and Antonio rode alone through the night,| But perhaps the most remarkable cases of 
under the shadows of the great hills. Once | long-continued suspension of vitality and renewal 
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of life in plants are those which ocenr’ occa- 
sionally when earth, which has remained undis- 
turbed for centuries, upon exposure to the air 
brings forth plants, not indeed, unknown to 
botanists, but unknown to the district in which 
they appear. Dr Carpenter, in his Vegetable 
Physiology, brings forward several singular cases 
of this kind; in one, clay thrown up from 
beneath fourteen feet of peat-earth yielded seeds 
which, when sown, produced a species of chrys- 
anthemum. In another, some well-diggers in 
America, forty miles from the sea, came upon 
sea-sand, which, upon being brought to the 
surface and scattered, yielded a number of small 
trees. These proved to be beech-plum trees, 
which grow only on the sea-shore, and were of 
course new to the district. 

Professor von Heldrich of Athens asserts that 
at the silver mines of Laurium, in Greece, a 
luxuriant crop of horned poppy of an unknown 
species has appeared on soil covered to a depth 
of ten feet by the scorie thrown out by the 
ancient workers, and recently disturbed in 
order to remelt the old refuse. 

An exceedingly interesting instance of this 
kind occurred in Bath some years ago, when, on 
uncovering the old Roman baths, wherever the 
spade of the explorer let in air and light, a 
fern—certainly at present unknown in the neigh- 
bourhood—sprang up in every little nook and 
corner. Some of these plants lived and grew 
for years; but, although carefully protected, 
they have now entirely disappeared. The new 
life and strange environment was in some way 
distasteful to them, and they died away as they 
had appeared, suddenly. A similar story might 
be told in many other localities. Even in 
London, it is said that the hedge-mustard 
springs up wherever a house is burned down ; 
and after the Great Fire in 1666, the yellow 
rocket appeared in profusion in the district 
swept by the flames. In South Africa it has 
been observed that whenever a grass fire occurs 
near Graaf-Reinet, the Cape gooseberry and a 
scarlet flowering bulb spring up for miles, in- 
stead of the plants burned; and in the same 
neighbourhood, wherever stones are excavated, 
the tobacco tree appears on the spot quarried. 

Now, in all these cases, the plants reappear- 
ing after long somnolence must have been 
buried at a season when fructification was per- 
fected and germination in abeyance. For, if 
they had not been in seed, they could not have 
survived; and had germination commenced, 
they would doubtless have perished. It is 
just this fact which seems to S overlooked in 
the case of mummy wheat, which Lord Win- 
chilsea has failed to make grow; but which 
Mr Sutton, a practical seed-grower, says his 
firm has frequently grown successfully when 
sown immediately after being taken from the 
mummy cases, before the atmosphere has had 
time to destroy its vitality. 

It is evident that wheat and other seeds 
would have a much greater chance of survival 
if hermetically sealed up just after harvest, 
when the germinating power is at its lowest, 
than if packed away in the same manner just 
at seed-time, when the germ, though unseen, 
has begun to develop. It may indeed be kept 
back for a time by absence of moisture; but 


the germ, once fully formed and then checked, 
will not grow again. 

If we turn from plant to animal life, we shall 
see the same problem of suspended vitality pre- 
sented in many forms. Let us, for instance, 
consider that wonderful awakening after rain 
in tropical and semi-tropical countries, so often 
described by travellers. Months of drought have 
dried up the water-courses, so that you may 
dig down deep in the beds of rivers and ponds 
and find no moisture. The earth is bare and 
parched, riven in great cracks by the scorching 
sun, and a silence as of death reigns everywhere. 
There is a tropical shower, and suddenly the 
air resounds with the croakings of frogs and 
toads, the chirpings of insects, and the songs 
of birds; whilst grass and flowering plants 
spring up as if by magic. It is a veritable 
resurrection, brought about by that which may 
well be termed the water of life—the sudden 
revival of many things animate and inanimate 
apparently dead. 

Lumholtz says: ‘In South Australia a 
drought once lasted for twenty-six months. The 
country was transformed into a desert, and life 
was not to be seen. Sheep and cattle had 
perished, and so had the marsupials. Suddenly 
rain poured down. The long drought was at 
an end, and six hours after the storm had 
begun, the rain was welcomed by the powerful 
voices of the frogs. Flies afterwards came in 
great numbers, and then bats appeared in count- 
less swarms.’ 

But independently of drought, there are many 
singular and inexplicable cases of the inter- 
Inittent appearance of living things after 
having undergone long periods of quiescence. 
|Such is happily the case with the locust, of 
‘the latest visitation of which in South Africa 
|it is said that after rain they made their 
“appearance in vast numbers, emerging from the 
ground where their eggs had lain for nearly 
‘twenty years. The ordinary locust does not 
seem to have a definite time for reappearance ; 
but the American locust, known as the Cicada 
septemdecim, comes out regularly every seven- 
teen years, whence its name. It emerges in the 
pupa state from deep holes in the ground, even 
jin hard pathways, crawls to some neighbouring 
tree, where it sheds its skin, and sits drying its 
| wings and singing ‘Pha-ra-oh,’ by which name 
|it is commonly known. As the locusts increase 
in number, this song becomes a loud chorus ; and 
as they sing, they hollow out long furrows in 
‘the branches of the tree upon which they rest, 
|and in these furrows they lay their eggs. The 
| branches thus excavated die and drop off, and 
thus probably the eggs are conveyed to the 
earth, to be washed into the soil by rains, in 
order to undergo their seventeen years of change 
and death-like sleep; and at the end of the seven- 
teen years, return to upper air and so follow 
again the example of their long-deceased parents. 
But what becomes of the perfect insects, how the 
eggs germinate, how and why they become buried 
so deeply under ground, and what metamor- 
phoses they undergo during this long burial, no 
one knows. The only thing certain about them 
is, that they will return punctually at the end of 
seventeen years, and neither earlier nor later. 

There seems reason to suppose that those 
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disease-producing microscopic objects known to 
modern science as ‘bacteria’ have also periods | 
of quiescence and renewed activity, resulting in 
epidemics of various kinds; but whether the 
air, earth, or water serves them as a resting- 
place during their periods of repose, and by 
which of the elements they are conveyed to 
their victims, we do not know with certainty. 
It seems, however, to be proved that some at 
least are destroyed by that sunshine which 
exerts so vivifying an influence upon most 
plants and animals. 

From all these instances, it seems clear that 
Nature refuses to be“bound by any of the hard 
and fast rules which Science formulates. She | 
works by secret and mysterious laws, hidden 
alike from the learned and simple; she has | 
not only her regular and set periods of sleep 
and re-awakening, but also long and indefinite 
seasons of repose or death-like trance, during | 
which her children lie perdu in earth or air, or | 
beneath the running waters, awaiting, like the 
sleeping damsels of old romance, the kiss of 
some fairy Prince to restore them to life and | 
vigour. The kiss may come by fire or flood, | 
or by the viewless air, and after months or | 
years or centuries of waiting ; but whenever it | 
does come, it is certain to find them ready to| 
cast off the trammels of their enchanted sleep, 
and to resume their place, and play again | 
their destined réle, for either weal or woe, in 
the living tapestry of Nature’s handiwork. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF CAPTAIN 
WILKIE.* 


By A. Conan Doy_Le. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 

‘Wao can he be?’ thought I, as I watched my 
companion in the second-class carriage of the 
London and Dover Railway. 

I had been so full of the fact that my long- 
expected holiday had come at last, and that for 
a few days at least the gaieties of Paris were 
about to supersede the dull routine of the | 
hospital wards, that we were well out of 
London before I observed that I was not alone 
in the compartment. In these days we have all 
pretty well agreed that ‘Three is company and 
two is none’ upon the railway. At the time I 
write of, however, people were not so morbidly 
sensitive about their travelling companions. It | 
was rather an agreeable surprise to me to find 
that there was some chance of whiling away 
the hours of a tedious journey. I therefore 
= my cap down over my eyes, took a good 
ook from beneath it at my vis-a-vis, and re- 
peated to myself, ‘Who can he be?’ 

I used rather to pride myself on being able 
to spot a man’s trade or profession by a good 
look at his exterior. I had the advantage of 
studying under a Professor at Edinburgh who 
was a master of the art, and used to electrify | 
both his patients and his clinical classes by long | 
shots, sometimes at the most unlikely of pur- 
suits, and never very far from the mark. ‘Well, 
my man, I have heard him say, ‘I can see by 


practising myself. 
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your fingers that you play some musical instru- 
ment for your livelihood, but it is a rather 


curious one—something quite out of my line,’ 


The man afterwards informed us that he earned 
a few coppers by blowing Rule Britannia on a 
coffee-pot, the spout of which was pierced to 
form a rough flute. Though a novice in the 


‘art compared to the shrewd Professor, I was 


still able to astonish my ward companions on 
occasion, and I never lost an opportunity of 
It was not mere curiosity, 
then, which led me to lean back on the cushions 
and analyse the quiet middle-aged man in front 
of me. 

I used to do the thing systematically, and 
my train of reflections ran somewhat in this 
wise: ‘General appearance vulgar, fairly opu- 
lent, and extremely self-possessed—looks like a 
man who could outchaff a bargee, and yet be 
at his ease in the best middle-class society. 
Eyes well set together, and nose rather promi- 
nent—would be a good long-range marksman. 
Cheeks flabby, but the softness of expression 
redeemed by a square-cut jaw and a well-set 
lower lip. On the whole, a powerful type. 
Now for the hands—rather disappointed there. 
Thought he was a self-made man by the look 
of him, but there is no callus in the palm, and 
no thickening at the joints. Has never been 
engaged in any real physical work, I should 
think. No tanning on the backs of the hands ; 
on the contrary, they are very white, with blue 
projecting veins and long delicate fingers. 
Couldn’t be an artist with that face, and yet 
he has the hands of a man engaged in delicate 
manipulations. No red acid spots upon his 
clothes, no ink-stains, no nitrate-of-silver marks 
upon the hands (this helps to negative my 
half-formed opinion that he was a photographer). 
Clothes not worn in any particular part. Coat 
made of tweed, and fairly old; but the left 
elbow, as far as I can see it, has as much of 
the fluff left on as the right, which is seldom 
the case with men who do much _ writing. 
Might be a commercial traveller, but the little 
eg enon in the waistcoat is wanting, nor 
ias he any of those handy valises suggestive of 
samples.’ 

I give these brief headings of my ideas 
merely to demonstrate my method of arriving 
at a conclusion. As yet I had obtained nothing 
but negative results ; but now, to use a chemical 


/ metaphor, I was in a position to pour off this 


solution of dissolved possibilities and examine 
the residue. I found myself reduced to a very 
limited number of occupations. He was neither 
a lawyer nor a clergyman, in spite of a soft 
felt hat, and a somewhat clerical cut about the 
necktie. I was wavering now between pawn- 
broker and horse-dealer; but there was too 
much character about his face for the former; 
and he lacked that extraordinary equine atmo- 
sphere which hangs about the latter even in 
his hours of relaxation; so I formed a _ pro- 
visional diagnosis of betting man of methodist- 
ical proclivities, the latter clause being inserted 
in deference to his hat and necktie. 

Pray, do not think that I reasoned it out 
like this in my own mind. It is only now, 
sitting down with pen and paper, that I can 
see the successive steps. As it was, I had 
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formed my conclusion within sixty seconds of 
the time when I drew my hat down over my 
eves and uttered the mental ejaculation with 
which my narrative begins. 

I did not feel quite satisfied even then with 
my deduction. However, as a leading question 
would—to pursue my chemical analogy—act as 
my litmus paper, 1 determined to try one. 
There was a Times lying by my companion, 
and I thought the opportunity too good to be 
neglected. 

‘Do you mind my looking at your paper?’ 
I asked. 

‘Certainly, sir, certainly, said he most ur- 
banely, handing it across. 

I glanced down its columns until my eye 
rested upon the list of the latest betting. 

‘Hallo!’ I said, ‘they are laying odds upon 


the favourite for the Cambridgeshire.—But per- 
haps, I added, looking up, ‘you are not inter- | 


ested in these matters ?” 
‘Snares, sir!’ said he violently, ‘wiles of the 
enemy! Mortals are but given a few years to 


live; how can they squander them so !—They | 


have not even an eye to their poor worldly 
interests, he added in a quieter tone, ‘or they 
would never back a single horse at such short 
odds with a field of thirty,’ 


There was something in this speech of his | 


which tickled me immensely. I suppose it 
was the odd way in which he blended religious 
intolerance with worldly wisdom. I laid the 
Times aside with the conviction that I should 
be able to spend the next two hours to better 
purpose than in its perusal, 

‘You speak as if you understood the matter, 
at any rate, I remarked: 

‘Yes, sir,’ he answered; ‘few men in Eng- 
land understood these things better in the old 
days before I changed my profession. But that 
is all over now.’ 

‘Changed your profession?’ said I 
rogatively. 

‘Yes; I changed my name too.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said I. 

‘Yes; you see, a man wants a real fresh 
start when his eyes become opened, so he has 
a new deal all round, so to speak. Then he 
gets a fair chance.’ 

There was a short pause here, as I seemed 
to be on delicate ground in touching on my 
companion’s antecedents, and he did not volun- 
teer any information. I broke the silence by 
offering him a cheroot. 

‘No; thanks,’ said he; ‘I have given up 
tobacco. It was the hardest wrench of all, was 
that. It does me good to smell the whiff of 
your weed.—Tell me,’ he added suddenly, look- 
ing hard at me with his shrewd gray eyes, 
‘why did you take stock of me so carefully 
before you spoke ?? 

‘It is a habit of mine, said I, ‘I am a 
medical man, and observation is everything in 
my profession. I had no idea you were looking.’ 

‘I can see without looking,’ he answered. ‘I 
thought you were a detective, at first; but I 
couldn’t recall your face at the time I knew 
the force.’ 

‘Were you a detective, then?’ said I. 

‘No, he answered with a laugh; ‘I was the 
other thing—the detected, you know. Old scores 


inter- 


| are wiped out now, and the law cannot touch 

me, so I don’t mind confessing to a gentle- 
;man like yourself what a scoundrel I have 
| been in my time.’ 

‘We are none of us perfect, said I. 

‘No; but I was a real out-and-outer, A 
| “fake,” you know, to start with, and afterwards 
|}a “eracksman.” It is easy to talk of these 
things now, for I’ve changed my spirit. It’s 
as if I was talking of some other man, you 

? 
| ‘Exactly so, said I. Being a medical man I 
| had none of that shrinking from crime and 
| criminals which many men possess. I could 
' make all allowances for congenital influence and 
the force of circumstances. No company, there- 
fore, could have been more acceptable to me 
| than that of the old malefactor; and as I sat 
puffing at my cigar, I was delighted to observe 
that my air of interest was gradually loosening 
his tongue. 

‘Yes; I’m a changed man now,’ he continued, 
‘and of course I am a happier man for that. 
And yet, he added wistfully, ‘there are times 
when I long for the old trade again, and 
fancy myself strolling out on a cloudy night 
with my jemmy in my pocket. I left a name 
behind me in my profession, sir. I was one 
of the old school, you know. It was very 
seldom that we bungled a job. We used to 
begin at the foot of the ladder, in my younger 
days, and then work our way up through the 
successive grades, so that we were what you 
might call good men all round.’ 

‘I see,’ said I. 

‘I was always reckoned a hard-working, con- 
scientious man, and had talent too—the very 
cleverest of them allowed that. I began as a 
blacksmith, and then did a little engineering 
and carpentering, and then I took to sleight-of- 
hand tricks, and then to picking pockets. I 
remember, when I was home on a visit, how 
my poor old father used to wonder why I was 
always hovering around him. He little knew 
that I used to clear everything out of his 
pockets a dozen times a day, and then replace 
them, just to keep my hand in. He believes 
to this day that I am in an office in the City. 
There are few of them could touch me in that 
particular line of business, though.’ 

‘I suppose it is a matter of practice?’ I 
remarked. 

‘To a great extent. Still, a man never quite 
loses it, if he has once been an adept,—Excuse 
me; you have dropped some cigar ash on your 
coat,’ and he waved his hand politely in front 
of my breast, as if to brush it off.—‘ There,’ he 
said, handing me my gold scarf pin, ‘you see 
I have not forgot my old cunning yet.’ 

He had done it so quickly that 1 hardly saw 
the hand whisk over my bosom, nor did I feel 
his fingers touch me, and yet there was the 
pin glittering in his hand. ‘It is wonderful !’ 
I said as I fixed it again in its place. 

‘Oh, that’s nothing! But I have been in 
some really smart jobs. I was in the gang that 
picked the new patent safe. You remember the 
case. It was guaranteed to resist anything; 
and we managed to open the first that was 
ever issued, within a week of its appearance. 
It was done with graduated wedges, sir, the 
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first so small that you could hardly see it 
against the light, and the last strong enough 
to prise it open. It was a cleverly managed 
affair’ 

‘I remember it,’ said I. 
one was convicted for that ?’ 

‘Yes, one was nabbed. But he didn’t split, 
nor even let on how it was done. It would 
have been as much as his life was worth.— 
Perhaps I am boring you, talking about these 
old wicked days of mine?’ 

‘On the contrary,’ I said, ‘you interest me 
extremely.’ 

‘I like to get a listener I can trust. It’s a 
sort of blow-off, you know, and I feel lighter 
after it. When I am among my new and highly 
respectable acquaintances, I dare hardly think 
of what has gone before——Now, I'll tell you 
about another job I was in. 
cannot think about it without laughing.’ 

I lit another cigar, and composed myself to 
listen. 

‘It was when I was a youngster, said he. 
‘There was a big City man in those days who 


‘But surely some 


was known to have a very valuable gold watch. | 


not got the watch with me. I'll go back and 
fetch it, while you raise the money.” 

‘I started off, and got the watch where I had 
left it. When I came back, the old gentleman 
was sitting behind his study table, with the 
little heap of gold in front of him. 

“Here is your money,” he said, and pushed 
it over. 

“Here is your watch,” said I. 

‘He was evidently delighted to get it back; 
and after examining it carefully, and assuring 
himself that it was none the worse, he put it 
into the watch-pocket of his coat with a grunt 
of satisfaction. 

“Now, my lad,” he said, “I know it was you 
that took the watch. Tell me how you did it, 
and I don’t mind giving you an extra five- 


| pound note.” 
To this day, I | 


“T wouldn’t tell you in any case,” said I; 
“but especially I wouldn’t tell you when you 
have a witness hid behind that curtain.” You 
see, I had all my wits about me, and it didn’t 
escape me that the curtain was drawn tighter 
than it had been before. 

“You are too sharp for us,” said he good- 


I followed him about for several days before I humouredly. “ Well, you have got your money, 
could get a chance; but when I did get one,!and that’s an end of it. I’ll take precious 
you may be sure I did not throw it away. | good care you don’t get hold of my watch again 
He found, to his disgust, when he got home in a hurry.—Good-night.—No; not that door,” 
that day, that there was nothing in his fob.| he added as I marched towards a cupboard. 
I hurried off with my prize, and got it stowed | “This is the door,” and he stood up and opened 
away in safety, intending to have it melted | it. I brushed past him, opened the hall door, 


down next day. Now, it happened that this 
watch possessed a special value in the owner’s 


and was round the corner of the square in no 
time. I don’t know how long the old gentle- 


eyes because it was a sort of ancestral posses-| man took to find it out, but in passing him at | 
sion—presented to his father on coming of | the door, I managed to pick his pocket for the 


age, or something of that sort. I remember 
there was a long inscription on the back. He 
was determined not to lose it if he could help 
it, and accordingly he put an advertisement in 
an evening paper offering thirty pounds reward 
for its return, and promising that no questions 
should be asked. He gave the address of his 
house, 31 Caroline Square, at the end of the 
advertisement. The thing sounded good enough, 
so I set off for Caroline Square, leaving the 


watch in a parcel at a public-house which I | 


passed on the way. When I got there, the 
gentleman was at dinner; but he came out 
quick enough when he heard that a young 
man wanted to see him. I suppose he guessed 
who the young man would prove to be. He 
was a genial-looking old fellow, and he led me 
away with him into his study. 

“Well, my lad,” said he, “what is it?” 

“I’ve come about that watch of yours,” said 
I. “I think I can lay my hands on it.” 

“Oh, it was you that took it!” said he. 

“No,” I answered ; “I know nothing whatever 
about how you lost it. I have been sent by 
another party to see you about it. Even if 
you have me arrested, you will not find out 
anything.” 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t want to be hard 
on you. Hand it over, and here is my cheque 
for the amount.” 

“Cheques won’t do,” said I; “I must have it 
in gold.” 

“It will take me an hour or so to collect it 
in gold,” said he. 

“That will just suit,” I answered, “for I have 


second time, and next morning the family heir- 
loom was in the melting-pot after all.—That 
wasn’t bad, was it?’ 

The old war-horse was evidently getting his 
blood up now. There was a tone of triumph 
in the conclusion of his anecdote which showed 
that, sometimes at least, his pride in his smart- 
ness surpassed his repentance of his misdeeds. 
He seemed pleased at the astonishment and 
amusement I expressed at his adroitness. 

‘Yes, he continued with a laugh, ‘it was a 
capital joke. But sometimes the fun lies all 
the other way. Even the sharpest of us comes 
to grief at times. There was one rather curious 
incident which occurred in my career. You 
may possibly have seen the anecdote, for it got 
into print at the time.’ 

‘Pray, let me hear it,’ said I. 


SOME POPULAR REMEDIES. 


REMEDIES are popular from a variety of causes. 
Among the humbler classes of society a remedy 
becomes popular because it is economical, not 
difficult to procure, and easily applied. Such, 
for instance, is a cobweb put on a cut finger 
to stop bleeding. Though a very uncleanly 
remedy—as the cobweb, generally from some 
neglected corner, is charged with dirt—it is 
nevertheless a somewhat effective one. In the 
Midsummer Night's Dream we find Bottom, the 
weaver, exclaiming to the fairy Cobweb: ‘If I 
cut my finger, I shall make bold with you’ 
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Blood has a tendency to clot more rapidly if a 
substance is brought in touch with it present- 
ing a multiplication of points of contact ; thus 
the cobweb checks bleeding from small blood- 
vessels. The leaf of the matico plant, which 
js used by dentists to stop bleeding after the 
| extraction of a tooth, is generally supposed to 
| have a similar mechanical action. When Frank 
| Buckland the naturalist was out fishing, he had | 
| the misfortune to cut one of his fingers, which | 
| bled profusely, so he took the down-like seed 
from the head of a bulrush and pressed it on 
the wound, when a clot soon formed around 
| the seed, and the bleeding ceased. 
| In the dark ages, boiling tar was a common 
| remedy to arrest the flow of blood from a 
bleeding artery; and among some barbarous 
races this very painful method is still adopted. 
During the American Civil War, old tarred 
| rope carded was used to dress the wounded. 
| In our hospitals a finer picked oakum has been 
employed, called ‘tenax’ and ‘marine lint,’ | 
| which is tow impregnated with tar. Tar taken 
| internally, as tar water, was once a popular | 
remedy. It is not a pleasant medicine to take, 
unless its taste is artfully concealed by more 
agreeable flavours. Dickens makes little Pip, in | 
Great Expectations, say of his sister, Mrs Joe | 
Gargery, that she had ‘a belief in its virtues 
correspondent to its nastiness,’ and that ‘so 
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criminately administered for a great number 
of complaints, not only in the country, but by 
the working classes in towns—often when 
more potent and valuable remedies ought to be 
administered. Saffron is commonly accounted a 
sort of specific for measles—for no known 
reason. Children, therefore, suffering from this 
fever often receive no other treatment, and sink 
under it. Camomile has been held by country 
villagers from time immemorial to be a strong 
tonic, and the smell from beds of the flower is 
supposed to be very invigorating for invalids. 
Large quantities of the plant are grown at 
Mitcham, in Surrey. 

Linseed tea is made from the seeds of the 
common flax plant, and is pronounced to be 
‘very healing.’ The testa or envelope of the 
seed yields a mucilaginous substance, which 
soothes and protects inflamed and irritable parts. 
Hence the discomforting sensation produced by 
a sore throat is alleviated by this simple old 
remedy. 

Other teas are made with sage, hyssop, and 
elder-flower. With the making of elder-flower 
tea, Hans Andersen introduces to us one of 
his charming little fairy stories, A Tale in 
the Tea-pot. A little boy takes a chill, and 
after having two tea-cupfuls of elder-flower 
tea—‘which warms one so nicely’—falls into 
a comfortable slumber while a friendly old 
man is narrating a story. Taken thus in large 


much of this elixir was administered to me as | quantities, warm drinks doubtless produce an 


° : . | , ; 
a choice restorative, that I was conscious of | agreeable sense of warmth in the body at an 


going about smelling like a new fence.’ Bishor |early stage in colds, and increasing the action 


Berkeley—to whom Pope ascribed ‘every virtue |of the skin, relieve ‘the congestion of internal 
under heaven’—pronounced a eulogy on tar | _ _ oe - _ s =. reg see! 

sad Big Ds 1a8 rated, 1€ i Tuga 
water similar to that he himself received from | Housewife informs us that the narcotic scent 


the poet. When he was accused of imagining | 
that he had discovered a panacea in tar water, 
he acknowledged with perfect frankness that 
he suspected he had. Berkeley’s tar was of 
course not coal-tar, but tar from pine-trees. Tar 
| water has received some commendation of late 
| as a remedy for bronchial affections. 

There is not so much domestic pharmacy as 


from the tree makes it unwholesome to sleep 


| under its shade. 


Country people are much impressed with the 
value of the exhalation from hops as a remedy 
for sleeplessness, It has been found that those 


| who sleep in hop-houses are with difficulty 


roused from their slumber. A pillow stuffed 
with hops is often used to induce sleep in the 


|wakeful; but it frequently proves quite in- 


| there was, science having plainly shown that | effective. 


many of the ‘herbes of vertue’—which were 
| eredited by the old herbalists with possessing 
such wonderful powers to cure—are of little 
medicinal value. Still, there exists among some 
rustic folk a predilection for old remedies which 
can be freshly prepared by their own hands 
from vegetables and herbs they are well ac- 


quainted with, and therefore free from the im- 
purities that may come from long keeping and 
the adulterations of the market. Moreover, 
economy is another reason. 

Herb teas are very popular. A kettle and 
tea-pot are almost always ready to hand, and 
the process of preparation is a simple one. 
Again, medicine appears less objectionable to 
take when it is made in the form of a beverage 
and called a tea. Saffron, camomile, and lin- 
seed are taken largely in this way, and indis- 


The names of certain flowers indicate that 
they were considered to have a miraculous or 
magical power. The St John’s wort was sup- 
posed to have the power of keeping off evil 
spirits, of being a marvellous cure for vari- 
ous disorders, and of having great efficacy in 
maniacal cases. The flowers of the plant 
when made into a salve were much used in vil- 
lages in Kent for dressing wounds. The peony 
is called after Peon, in Greek mythology the 
physician of the gods. ‘In our own days,’ 
says Ann Pratt, ‘anodyne necklaces are worn 
by children, which are believed to aid dentition 
and to prevent convulsions ; and the beads are 
turned of the roots of one or other of the 
common peonies.’ The rustic poet, John Clare, 
refers to superstitious customs connected with 
the fumitory. And the name of the plant is 
derived from the Latin word fwmus, ‘smoke,’ 
because, it is said, the smoke of this plant was 
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believed by the ancient exorcists to have the 
power of expelling evil spirits. 

The giant puff-ball, a species of fungus, is 
edible when cooked; but if eaten raw, some- 
times causes poisonous symptoms. Recent ex- 
perience has shown that it is an_ excellent 
styptic for wounds, It has also been used 
successfully for troublesome bleeding from the 
nose, small masses of the fungus being inserted 
into the cavity of the nostril. Its action is 
mechanical, like the cobweb’s. 

Fishermen and others living by the sea are 
often not quick to discover and utilise the 
medicinal properties of plants to be seen every 
day beside them. Readers of Charles Kingsley’s 
Two Years Ago will remember how old Dr 
Heale of Aberalva, a small fishing-town, com- 
plains of his new assistant, Tom Thurnall, and 
the unbusiness-like manner in which he per- 
forms his duties in the surgery. A patient 


supposed to be consumptive enters the surgery, | 
and Tom Thurnall tells him he ought to try | 


carrageen moss. ‘There was a drawerful of it 
to his hand’ (grumbles the old doctor), ‘had 
been lying there any time this ten years. go 
to open it; but what was my feelings when he 
goes on, cool as a cucumber, “And there’s 
bushels of it here,” says he, “on every rock ; 
so, if you’ll come down with me at low tide 
this afternoon, I’ll show you the trade, and 
tell you how to boil it.” 
have knocked him down.’ 

Carrageen or Irish Moss is a seaweed grow- 
ing plentifully on rocky shores in Northern 
Europe. After it has been washed in cold 
water and dried, it can then be boiled, and 
made to form a pleasant demulcent drink suit- 
able for coughs and colds, like linseed tea. 


Boiled in milk, it is said to be good for fat- | 


I thought I should | 


greater part are proprietary medicines; but 
bearing a Government stamp, the public are 
often led to imagine that they are patent 
medicines, and they are vaguely so termed. <A 
proprietary medicine is a secret remedy, whereas 
the composition of a patent medicine is certainly 
known, and can be seen at the Patent Office. 
Both, however, bear the Inland Revenue 
stamp, which of course gives no guarantee of 
their efficacy or wholesomeness. In France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, more stringent 
enactments are in force. The Governments of 
France and Germany do not allow even chem- 
ists to sell secret remedies; and in Italy they 
must be sold only by chemists under the sur- 
veillance of the sanitary authorities, and with 
medical prescriptions. 

Gelsemium, the root of the yellow jasmine, 
is the principal ingredient of many American 
pain-killers. If not taken with extreme caution, 
this drug soon manifests its poisonous prop- 
erties. When as a popular remedy for tooth- 
ache, it was being imported from the United 
States in large quantities in the form of a 
tincture, some sailors on board a_ vessel in 
| Which it was being conveyed supposed it was 
|sherry. Their crime was eee | brought 
/home to them, after they had surreptitiously 
partaken of it; for they very soon displayed 
|all the alarming symptoms produced by over- 
doses of the drug. Vet it is one of the most 
| Valuable remedies we possess for painful affec- 
tions of the dental nerves. 

Tonga is a harmless remedy not unknown 
_in England, and has long been used for neur- 
algia by the natives of the Fiji Islands, who 
prepare it from the bark, leaves, and roots of 
several indigenous plants. 

Cocaine has a curious history. It is prepared 


tening calves; and if milk be employed instead | from the leaves of the coca shrub, cultivated 
of water, it can be made into a kind of blanc-| on the slopes of the Cordilleras of Bolivia, 
mange, and flavoured with sugar and spices. Peru, and Colombia. Before the Spaniards had 
It has been much recommended for consump- | conquered Peru, the coca leaf was used by the 
tion on account of its nutritive properties, but, aborigines in their religious rites: it was 


these, it must be observed, have been much | 
exaggerated. 
Another common seaweed, th 


virtues. When trodden on, it makes audible | 
protest by a slight report like that of a pop-_| 
gun, the air-bladders with which the fronds | 
are studded bursting under the pressure of | 
the foot. An extract made from this seaweed | 
forms the basis of a popular remedy for obesity ; | 
yet a recent observer declares that pigs in Ire- | 
land are fattened on it for the market. 
Extensive advertising, a showy label, and a) 
high-sounding or foreign name, go a long way | 
to make a remedy popular. Painful nervous | 
affections being so common to the denizens of | 
large towns, there is an urgent demand for what 
are called ‘pain-killing’ medicines. Many of 


e bladder-wrack, 
has been judged to possess entirely different 


placed in the mouths of the dead to secure 
their favourable reception in another world. 
The Indians chewed the leaf not only for the 
pleasurable intoxication it produced, but because 
it gave them strength to endure fatigue and 
hunger. The following lines were written by 
Cowley : 


Our Varicocha first his Coca sent 

Endowed with leaves of wondrous nourishment, 
Whose juice sucked in, and to the stomach ta’en, 
Long hunger and long labour can sustain ; 

From which our faint and weary bodies find 

More succour, more they cheer the drooping mind, 
Than can your Bacchus and your Ceres joined. 
Three leaves supply for six days’ march afford ; 
The Quitoita with this provision stored, 

Can pass the vast and cloudy Andes o’er. 


In 1569, the Spaniards had become so alarmed 


these ‘pain-killers’ contain very strong poisons, | by the prevalence of the habit of chewing coca, 
and, unfortunately, their power to kill is not, that a decree was passed by a Council of 
restricted to pain if they are taken in immod- | Bishops prohibiting its use. In South America, 
erate doses. Some of the so-called ‘blood mix- the Indians who work as miners and at other 
tures’ also contain poisonous drugs. It is to be | laborious occupations continue the habit of chew- 
regretted that these popular remedies should be | ing coca. Athletes, pedestrians, and mountain- 
sold by grocers, drapers, and general store- | climbers accomplish their feats with greater ease 
keepers, who may have as little knowledge of | under the influence of the drug. There is some 
the action of drugs as their customers. The} diversity of opinion as to whether it really 
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gives strength; one view is that it simply | our diet, wearing extra clothes to meet the 


| Julls for a time the sense of hunger or fatigue. | changes in temperature of our variable climate, 


Nevertheless, coca has come to be very gener-| or perhaps ridding ourselves altogether of some 


| ally regarded as a good nerve stimulant and | habits of self-indulgence. These remedies, it is 
tonic. Pharmaceutists prepare it as a wine, | to be feared, cannot be described as popular. 


which vocalists take. 
Since 1860, it had been known that cocaine, 


| the active principle of the leaf, had a benumb- A CAPTIOUS CRITIC. 
| ing effect when applied to the tongue. Yet it By Frep. M, Ware. 


| was not till 1884 that a knowledge of this well- ; : . 
| known fact led to the discovery of its marvel-| 1 4M not a great novelist, albeit a fairly popu- 


lous anesthetic value in surgical operations. By | lar one. It is far better to be popular than 
the instillation of a few drops of a solution | great, and makes all the difference to one’s 
of cocaine into the eye, the surgeon is able | material comfort. A great author is rarely 
to remove particles of grit or metal that have | appreciated, at least until he is dead; whereas 
become embedded in the superficial structures | the popular one winters in the Riviera, and 
of that very sensitive organ, with little or no} has portraits of his drawing-room furniture in 
pain to the patient, and without his losing | the Strand Magazine. Anyway, my work is in 
consciousness as with chloroform or ether.| good demand; commissions are plentiful, so 
Cocaine is now extensively used both at home | plentiful last summer that I rather overdid the 


and abroad in ophthalmic surgery. It is aj thing, the natural consequence being nervous 
brilliant example of a remedy for the relief of | irritability and a tendency to lie awake o’ 
pain that has become widely popular in a very , nights; and, as a greater writer than myself 
short time, not from much advertising, but | says, ‘That way madness lies,’ 


mainly by its own intrinsic worth. It also! ‘What you want, remarked my Doctor—who 
proves of service in many minor operations on is one of those charming practitioners who 
other structures than the eye, and in alleviat- | always prescribe exactly what the patient most 
ing the pain of various disorders. Like most | longs for—‘is a thorough change. Give up 
powerful drugs, it requires special knowledge , work altogether for a month; go to some quiet 
and care for its safe administration. breezy spot on the coast, and simply live out 
Menthol is one of the commonest remedies, | of doors.’ 
ani is put up in the form of pencils or cones,! 1 had no difficulty in summoning up enough 
which have to be simply vabbed on the affected | will-power to follow out this request. Solitude 
parts to diminish sensibility. This substance is has no terrors for me. I packed up my bag, 
obtained as a crystalline body from Chinese or | and took the first train to Barnstaple, whence [ 
Japanese oil of peppermint after exposure to drifted to a place called Morthoe; and there I 
cold. It has been used in China and Japan as | pitched my tent—if the expression may be 
a specific for headache for at least two thousand | allowed—in a comfortable farmhouse, where the 
years, according to Mr Takahanashi, the Japanese | welcome was all that could possibly be expected 
Consul at New York. It was not until about | for the money. 
1879 that it began to attract much attention} I did not tell any one what my profession 
elsewhere. In Paris and Vienna, the liquid oil | was, and consequently I passed for an ordinary 
has been sold at a very high price under the | individual. After a time, I naturally made 
name of ‘ Po-ho-yo,’ or Gouttes Japonaises. The | acquaintances—the parson and the squire, and 
cones are easy of application, and can be carried | that kind of thing. There was nobody with 
about in the pocket. They are enclosed in little ‘whom to talk shop, which was a drawback. 
wooden boxes, because menthol camphor evapor- | But even that comes in time. 1 found my 
ates if left exposed for any length of time at | fidus Achates one morning on the sands, where 
the temperature of most living-rooms. Menthol |I had gone in search of a bathe. He was a 
when applied to the unbroken skin leaves a | tall, rather melancholy-looking man with a rest- 
feeling of coldness, which lasts about ten or | less eye. Being anything but a bold swimmer, 
fifteen minutes, and is followed by a slight | and the coast being dangerous, I was naturally 
burning sensation, and then numbness. For | indisposed to try the briny deep, and my new 
deep-seated neuralgias, menthol is absolutely | acquaintance obligingly pointed out a perfect 
useless, though often absurdly advertised as | natural bath wherein i could disport myself. 
curing all kinds of nerve-pain. Menthol has also; ‘Almost as if it were made on purpose,’ he 
been proved to have antiseptic properties. remarked. ‘I always come here myself. I’ve 
Of many of these much-vaunted anti-neur-| got a house behind the sand-hills there. I 
algic and pain-killing remedies, it can only be | shall be pleased to see you any evening that 
said that they relieve us of pain for a time | you care to drop in.’ 
by deadening our sensibilities, but do not| I thanked the speaker, and for the time being 
effect a permanent cure by removing the cause.| we parted. Subsequent inquiry elicited the 
The curative remedies are frequently those | fact that my friend’s name was Walter Wanless, 
which are not easy of application or rapid in | and that he was a stranger, who had taken a 
their action, but require a great deal of care, | furnished house there for a year. Usually, | 
self-command, and time. ‘Our remedies,’ as | was informed, he preserved a reserved attitude. 
Shakespeare says, ‘oft in ourselves do lie.’ We|He was inclined to be eccentric; and all his 
are apt to set them aside for the latest novelty | housework, cooking, &c., was done for him by 
in pharmacy, because they would necessitate |a solitary man-servant, who, so the gossips 
changes in our mode of living not agreeable to| hinted, was employed more in the capacity of 
us; such as retiring earlier to rest, restricting | a keeper than anything else. 
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As a novelist, this suggestion merely served | both did ample justice. By the time we had 
to — my curiosity. A writer looks uncon-| completed our repast, Wanless’s eyes were shin- 
sciously for copy, even in moments of leisure. | ing, and his manner had grown a little bois. 
But I am bound to confess that I saw nothing | terous. 
peculiar in the behaviour of Wanless when one ‘And now no more wine,’ he said, as he dis- 
day I lunched with him. The sole was done to| missed the waiter. ‘I shall suffer terribly in 
the turn ; a subsequent dish of curry left noth-| the morning from what I have had already, 
ing to be desired; the sherry was really dry, | and Bellamy will bully me in his polite way 
and not merely acid; and the lusty servitor| for a week. Let us go into the library and 
waited in a manner which would have done; smoke. We shall be quite alone, and can have a 
credit to a professional. Yet at the same time | cosy chat. It is not often that I have the nerve 
I could not help seeing that Wanless was very | to face my books, much as I love them. Time 
much afraid of his man Bellamy. For instance, | was when things were very different, and’—— 
when he attempted to help himself to a third} Wanless broke off abruptly, and led the way to 
glass of sherry, Bellamy calmly removed the] the library. A lamp was on the table; a little 
glass, and placed the decanter at my end of the] fire burned in the grate; and yet, in that cheer- 
table. The thing was done so cvolly that I| ful, book-lined apartment, I felt singularly de- 
could hardly restrain my astonishment. pressed. I tried to shake off the feeling; [ 

For a moment I saw a lurid light flash into| tried to ignore the gleam that flashed in the 
the peculiar dark eyes of my host; his hand | dark, restless eyes of my companion. With as 
clenched, then he laughed pleasantly. ‘Bellamy | much ease as I could assume, I carelessly 
presumes, as all old servants do,’ Wanless said. examined the well-filled shelves. ‘You appear 
‘But he is right, all the same; I am a wretched to have a good selection here,’ I remarked, 
drinker,’ ‘In so select a gathering, I am flattered at 

Bellamy said nothing ; he did not even smile. seeing a volume of my own.’ Any writer will 
He handed round a box of cigars, from which pardon the innocent vanity of the remark. I 
Wanless selected one; and then he locked up, heard a short, sharp exclamation break from my 
the box and put the key in his pocket. ,host. I saw his eyes blazing as he looked 

‘You don’t want to sit here all day, sir, he towards the book on which my hand lay 
said respectfully but firmly. ‘You had better , lovingly. 
go for a walk, I think.’ ‘Oh, so you are that Osborne,’ he said in a 

Wanless rose obediently, and I followed. As, manner most uncomplimentary. ‘I had no idea 
we passed through the hall, I caught a glimpse that I was entertaining so great a man. Ah! 
of a small but aa library which ah!’ The laugh was about the most unpleasant 
was lined with books, With the fascination , that I have ever heard. 
that volumes of any kind possess for me, I was| ‘Sit down,’ my host commanded. ‘Oh, I 
about to enter, when Bellamy closed the door , know your work very well indeed. In fact, I 
and locked it. ‘Sir,’ he said to his employer, know the work of the whole gang of you. But 
‘you are wasting the afternoon.’ I haven't read a line of that volume of short 

Well, it wasn’t for me to interfere, if Wanless, stories you have there. The stories are quite 
was disposed to put up with that kind of thing. | recent, I suppose ?’ 

We had a very pleasant afternoon upon the| I replied as quietly as I could in the affirma- 
sands, when I found my friend to be a wonder- | tive, at least as quietly as a man can when 
fully entertaining companion, exceedingly well his host, with eyes ‘in a fine frenzy rolling,’ 
read, but shy, I thought, on speaking of modern | locks the door and puts the key carefully away 
writers of fiction. We parted, at length, with | in his pocket. 

mutual regret. ‘Then of course you remember all the 

‘I shall not see you for the next day or two,’ | dénodment—hateful word,’ Wanless said as he 
Wanless remarked, grasping my hand heartily, | opened my innocent book and glanced at the 
‘as business calls me away; but I shall be| first story. ‘We will have a little mental amuse- 
delighted if you will dine with me on Thursday. | ment, and you shall correct me if I am wrong. 
BeHamy will not be present, as he has a day | I see the first story is a ghost tale, called “The 
off, and I shall order dinner to be sent in from | White Mystery.” And here, looking casually 
the hotel—And now, good afternoon, my dear, through, I find are two characters. They are 
Gibson.’ brothers—one, a brave military man; the other 

As a matter of fact, my name is Osborne, |a nervous, imaginative youth, who is scoffed at 
but it is one of the weaknesses of human | by the brother because he fears a ghost. Let me 
nature, whenever a man is addressed by the | forecast the end of the story. The youngster 
wrong patronymic, to allow the mistake to pass. | sees the spook, and dies of terror on the spot; 
It would have been far better for me hadj| whilst the other fool can never speak after- 
I corrected the mistake, instead of allowing it | wards without trembling when he recounts the 
to pass in my haste to accept the invitation to} story. Doesn’t he say that he “cannot speak of 
dinner. the nameless horror of that awful face ?”’ 

At half-past six on the Thursday night I} ‘You have guessed it,’ I said, with a stifled 
entered Wanless’s dining-room. The dinner was | parody of a laugh. 
not all that could be desired, but then Bellamy| But Wanless did not appear to be at all 
was absent, and the food was brought and served | elated by his success. He smiled with bitter, 
by a waiter from the hotel. The wines, which | weary scorn, and fluttered over the leaves to 
were my host’s own, left nothing to be wanted, | the next story. ‘I take no credit to myself for 
the peculiar sherry was there, and some won-| that discovery, he proceeded. ‘Here is another 
derful champagne of 1874 vintage to which we | little thing entitled “My Uncle Dick.” Heavens! 
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what awful memories does that hoary kind of 
title conjure up. Let me prophesy again. 
Uncle Dick is a man of money; he is crusty 


and curt; the hero of the story—written in the | 


autobiographical style—wants to marry a cousin ; 
and the old boy won't let him. Said old boy 
dies of apoplexy after a fit of passion, and leaves 
nothing to the narrator but an old deed chest, 
in which are discovered securities of priceless 
value. So they get married, and live happily 
ever after, eh? 

‘Your foresight is really wonderful,’ I replied. 
‘Any one would think that you had been a 
writer of current fiction yourself,’ 

Wanless glared at me so threateningly that 
I involuntarily moved towards the poker. His 
eyes were filled with horror, hate, and loath- 
ing. 

“Man, you don’t know what I am. You can- 
not understand what has brought me to my 
present pitiable condition,’ he hissed. ‘Let us 
carry on the ghastly farce to the end. Here is 
another of your screeds. It is called “The 
Black Bag.” I wonder how many thousands of 
tales have been written with the same title? 
Again let us pursue the psychological pro- 
gramme. The hero is a young man who gets 
into conversation with an engaging stranger in 
a railway carriage. The fascinating one has a 
black bag. When they change carriages, some 
one accosts the stranger, who informs his com- 
panion he is detained by business. Well, he 
delivers the bag at an address in Liverpool, It’s 
always Liverpool, by the way. Well, the police 
arrest the courteous ass, and the bag contains 
an infernal machine. Man, can you deny that 
I am correct ?’ 

I couldn’t. My head was bowed with shame. 
Viewing myself in the lurid mirror of those 
dark eyes, I saw myself as others see me. 
Never has an author been so at the mercy of 
a critic before. 

‘I claim no marvellous foresight,’ Wanless said 
sternly. ‘Let us try again. Here is another 
story, called “A Strange Coincidence ;” need I 
say that it refers to a singular dream of a 
deserted wife, which makes such an impression 
upon’ her, that she telegraphs her husband not 
to go near a certain place at a time named. 
He disregards the warning, and is murdered. 
Again, I will ask you to correct me if I am 
mistaken,’ 

‘Well, you are, this time,’ I said as cheer- 
fully as possible. ‘The husband refrains, and 
some one mistaken for him is done to death,’ 

This little point in my favour rendered me 
more cheerful. I was about to give vent to 
some little jew Wesprit, when my companion 
gave a cry of rage and horror, at the same 
time dashing the book to the ground. ‘I knew 
it, he shouted as he bounded to his feet; ‘I 
knew that I should come across it in that 
cursed volume. I cannot even get away from 
it in my oneneny retreat. Is there no origin- 
ality in the craft at all? Here it is, in your 
voluine called “By Mental Telegraph.” The 
title explains the story. Oh, I know that 
mysterious, slender, beautiful maiden with her 
visions and hallucinations but too well; the 
psychological siren who has driven me to mad- 
ness. She recovers when she gets a husband, 


and becomes a model queen of the nursery ever 
afterwards. But I shall always be the same. 
It is you and your class who are responsible 
for this: you must die.” With the last word 
ringing on his lips, Wanless flew at me and 
bore me to the ground. Strong as I was, I 
was powerless in his grasp, for the madman 
possessed the strength of a dozen beings at that 
moment. I could feel his hot breath upon my 
face as he bent over me. ‘You are one of the 
fiends who has robbed me of my reason,’ he 
hissed.. ‘You are one of the successful hacks 
who dress up old tales, and try to galvanise 
paralytic corpses into life until the gibberin 
dead faces mock us to insanity. Once I deeme 
the world to be fresh and bright; but the 
weary monotony of the novels I craved for 
made me what I am. Make the most of your 
time—you will never leave this room alive. As 
a duty to my fellow-sufferers, I am going to 
rid the world of one scribbling fiend to-night.’ 

I tried to expostulate, but the words died on 
my lips. Wanless bent over me, and gripped my 
throat with convulsive force. The strength of 
despair came back to me as I realised that we 
were in that solitary place alone, and that my 
life depended upon my own efforts, We rolled 
over and over, but Wanless was always upper- 
most. From time to time I compelled him to 
relinquish his grip; the sudden rush of air to 
my lungs caused me to feel sick and dizzy. 
But the contest was bound to end in one way, 
for, as I became weaker, my antagonist gathered 
fresh vigour. 

‘It is useless, he cried triumphantly. ‘You 
have got to die.’ 

I knew it, but I would not despair. And 
then, as I commenced to fail, there came a 
sound welcome as a voice from heaven—the 
sound of Bellamy’s step in the hall. He tried 
the door only to find it fast; he shouted, and 
in response came a feeble gurgle from me. 
Bellamy wasted no further time; something 
told him that he had arrived in time to pre- 
vent a terrible tragedy. As Bellamy’s whole 
weight broke in the door, Wanless gave me a 
squeeze that caused the countless stars to dance 
aud flicker before my eyes. Then sleep, peace- 
ful and childlike. 

When I came to myself again, I was in bed. 
The windows were open to the breeze, a 
glorious sun was shining, and Bellamy stood 
respectfully before me. On the whole, I felt 
little the worse for my adventure. 

‘I am extremely sorry for what has happened, 
sir” Bellamy said politely. ‘The people here 
know nothing, and f shall esteem it a personal 
favour if you will preserve our secret. I ought, 
perhaps, to have told you, sir’ . 

‘But what on earth is the matter with Mr 
Wanless?’ I asked. 

‘Well, sir,’ Bellamy said deferentially, ‘m 
master’s name is not Weakes at all. He is Mr 
Cultshaw, the critic and essayist, who used to be 
“reader” to Messrs Gilley, the great publishers, 
Of course you know him by name, sir. Two 
years ago, the poor gentleman had brain-fever 
from overwork, and he’s never been the same 
since. If he has three glasses of wine, he’s 
quite mad. Usually, he is harmless enough ; 
but when excited, he has a perfectly morbid 
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hatred of magazine writers. He attributes his 
malady to reading the same class of story with 


what he calls the same motif over and over | 


again. He did not know you by sight, and, 
indeed, mistook your name; but you he holds 
in especial detestation, sir. He would have 
killed you if he could’ 

‘I quite believe that, Bellamy,’ I replied 
grimly. ‘But you may trust me to say nothing 
about what has happened. How is your 
patient ? 

‘Perfectly well this morning, and without a 
notion what took place last night. But on the 
whole, sir, I would respectfully beg to suggest 
that you do not meet again. I don’t suppose 
that you are specially attached to the place, 
and as it agrees with my poor master’ 

‘Say no more, Bellamy,’ I replied. ‘1 will 
get away to-day. I came out for quiet and 
rest, and not for midnight adventures. And 
there’s a ten-pound note for you, Bellamy, 
with my most grateful thanks.’ 

From that day to this I have seen nothing 
of Wanless, nor am I likely to now, for he 
died last week, and therefore I am at liberty 
to publish this singular story, the moral of 
which is obvious. People say that latterly my 
stories are less trite than they were. Have any 
of you noticed it, may I ask? 


READING. 


THE inaccuracy which very often troubles us in 
our ordinary speaking, troubles us very often also 
in our ordinary reading. It is a common thing 
to hear in conversation such expressions as: 
_ © That is,’ ‘I mean,’ ‘In other words,’ or, ‘It’s this 
way, you understand,’ coming immediately after 
statements which are supposed to convey to us 
the speaker’s meaning. Such expressions show 
us that the speaker is not pleased with the clear- 
ness of the statement, and wishes to explain the 
matter further. It is seldom that we come across 
a man whose words have power to paint for us 
with swift, unerring touches the very picture 
which he wishes us to see. Descartes, when 
speaking of the method by which we should 
conduct our thoughts in seeking truth, observes, 
in reference to the accurate use of words, that 
we should never forget to substitute mentally 
for the terms we use the definitions which restrict 
them and explain them. Not many people either 
consciously or unconsciously obey this rule. The 
spread of scientific modes of thinking and ex- 
pression will ultimately rectify the matter. The 
immediate enforcement of the rule would tend 
to quiet life considerably ; many people would 
be practically silent, a result which possibly 
might be attended with advantage. To aim at 
clearness and conciseness of expression is, how- 
ever, open to us all, and every effort in that 
way must be of use to us. 

But it is to Reading, rather than to speaking, 
that we wish to apply the principle involved in 
Descartes’ rule. Reading seems easier than speak- 
ing, ina sense. When we speak, we are thinkers 
and authors—we must conceive and express ; when 


we read, we seem only recipients, the thinking 
having apparently been done for us already by 
the writer whom we read. This is only partly 
the case. It is an old and true saying that ‘the 
eye sees what it brings with it the capacity for 
seeing. We may illustrate this by a parable, 
An unpoetical man, having bought for tenpence 
a copy of selections from Browning, and finding 
it hard to comprehend, observed: ‘ Well, well, 
what can you expect for tenpence?’ The appli- 
cation of the principle involved in Descartes’ rule 
would put a stop to that slim, soulless form of 
reading which we know as ‘skimming.’ We all 
‘skim,’ more or less ; all, more or less, read on 
as though we were proof-readers for the daily 
press. The words spin past. In many cases the 
eye seems scarcely to do more than to mechani- 
cally note agreements or discrepancies of form, 
and the mind behind the eye feels that it has 
not altogether managed to take in the meaning 
of the swiftly-passing phrase. The mind reads 
what it has in it the faculty for reading. There 
are minds that, like the little plates used by 
photographers, are sensitive to any the most 
swiftly changing light or shadow of expression. 
Such minds have strong imaginative power, the 
faculty of swift and vivid picturing. But even 
such minds must employ that process of ‘develop- 
ment’ we call reflection before these swift impres- 
sions can be fixed and lasting. 

The word ‘reading’ is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon word redan, the first meaning of which 
is ‘to discern. Words are the symbols of the 
fleeting thought, and it is with those symbols that 
we have to do in reading. The depth of our 
discernment in reading must, therefore, to a very 
great extent depend upon our knowledge of the 
complicated history of associations locked up in 
each important word. The steady use of a good 
etymological dictionary is the thing to be desired. 
A book of this kind is a prism which will decom- 
pose for us the light-rays of language, which are 
words, and show us in them changing hues of 
beauty of which we had hardly dreamed. 


WITH THEE. 


Wir thee, Sweetheart, I would delight to stroll 
In woody aisles where cool paths loitering go, 

And where the trill of best-remembered birds 
Falls on our ears in cadence soft and low. 


Or down the lazy stream ’mid languorous airs 

Of summer noon ; while scent of fragrant flowers 
Steals o’er us dreaming in our gliding skiff, 

All unaware of the gay-fleeting hours. 


Or I would roam with thee through open fields, 
Where the gray oak in pathos of decay 

Would give us shelter, while we watched the gleam 
Of purple sunset ere it died away. 


Or on the moors, where blue-winged dragonflies 
Float in the shining haze, and the wild bee 

Goes murmuring by: all places are the same 
If thou, Sweetheart, art only there with me. 
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